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A COMPREHENSIVE IMMIGRATION POLICY 
AND PROGRAM 1 

By SIDNEY L. GULICK, D.D. 

SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSION ON RELATIONS WITH THE ORIENT OP THE 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 

THE need of adequate and wise immigration and Amer- 
icanization legislation is imperative. Now, while war 
suspends the tide of newcomers to our shores, is the time for 
enacting the new laws to regulate the coming of fresh aliens. 

No one can foretell how large or small will be the immigra- 
tion from the war-ravaged countries of Europe when the war 
ceases. Wages in America will be high and the demand for 
cheap labor will be urgent. Immigration companies and 
steamship lines will seek for fresh sources of cheap labor to 
bring to America. 

The large influx of foreigners in recent years has produced 
a serious situation. Our laws have not adequately grappled 
with the many kinds of problems which have arisen. Present 
laws afford no method of control either of the numbers or of 
the race types that may be admitted. We have reason to ex- 
pect a large immigration of peoples that will prove extremely 
difficult of Americanization. 

Vast masses of aliens in our midst are not Americanized 
and we have no effective provision for their Americanization. 
We give them citizenship with very inadequate preparation for 
it. The procedure in naturalization is needlessly hampered by 
red tape. We allow serious congestion of race groups. Free 
immigration from Europe constantly threatens standards of 
living of American workmen. Differential treatment of, and 
legislation against, Asiatics produces international irritation. 
Lack of laws makes it impossible for the United States to keep 
its treaty obligations for the adequate protection of aliens. 

These varied dangers threaten the success of our democracy. 

1 Pittsburgh meeting, December, 1917, arranged by the Secretary of 
the Section, Seymour C. Loomis. 
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We now need a comprehensive and constructive policy for 
the regulation of all immigration, and the Americanization of 
all whom we admit, a policy that is based on sound economic, 
eugenic, political and ethical principles, and a program worked 
out in detail for incorporating that policy into practise. 

If we are to attain the best results we should have a series 
of bills that deal with all phases of the immigrant question, in a 
systematic, comprehensive and well-coordinated plan in place 
of the patchwork, incomplete and disconnected legislation that 
now exists. Our new comprehensive policy, moreover, must 
take into consideration not merely the relations of America 
with Europe, Africa and West Asia, but also with China, Japan 
and India. The world has become so small and travel has be- 
come so easy that economic pressure and opportunity are now 
bringing all the races into inevitable contact and increasing 
intermixture. To avoid the disastrous consequences of such 
contacts and intermixtures, and to enable the United States not 
only to provide for her own prosperity, but also to make to the 
whole world her best contribution for human betterment, we 
need policies that are based upon justice and goodwill, no less 
than upon economic and eugenic considerations. 

The following proposals are offered as a contribution to the 
discussion of these important matters: 

Recent immigration has been enormous (10,122,862 for the 
ten years ending June, 1914) and will in all probability sooner 
or later become so again. For the poverty of Europe and the 
frightful taxes that will be inevitable, together with the horror 
of militarism which has deluged the nations with blood, sown 
the fields with human bones, and overwhelmed all working 
classes, will cause millions to flee to a land free from militarism 
and relatively prosperous. 

Although America has vast resources, two thirds of our 
toilers have been in serious poverty, receiving less than $15 per 
week when they work. Even at that rate, however, until after 
the outbreak of the war, they have not been sure of steady em- 
ployment. The Federal Commission on Industrial Relations 
has disclosed how serious have been the problems of unem- 
ployment and industrial unrest. War prosperity and cessation 
of immigration have relieved the economic strain for the pres- 
ent. What, however, will be the situation when vast immigra- 
tion begins again? 

America's political institutions and social organization are 
based on democracy. There is developing among us, however, 
a large adult male alien population still owing allegiance to 
other governments. The last census (1910) shows that out of 
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5,942,000 foreign-born males in America twenty-one years of 
age and over, 3,221,000 were still aliens. While 770,000 born 
in Great Britain had become citizens of the United States, 
449,000 were still British; in the case of Germany 889,000 had 
become naturalized, while 389,000 were still Germans. Those, 
however, who come from South Europe seem less ready to be- 
come Americans. Austria, for instance, gave us 149,000 natu- 
ralized citizens to 460,000 aliens; Hungary 36,000 citizens to 
219,000 aliens, and Russia 192,000 citizens to 545,000 aliens; 
while Italy gave us only 126,000 citizens to 586,000 aliens. 

How many of these aliens had been here less than five years 
and therefore were still ineligible for citizenship the table did 
not show. But, however that may be, it seems wholly undesir- 
able that the proportion of aliens to naturalized citizens from 
any particular land should be so large as these figures show. 
Should not the rate of permissible immigration be such as to 
keep the aliens from any land always in a substantial minority 
of those from that land who have become American citizens? 

These facts and considerations suggest the importance, on 
the one hand, of checking this inflow of vast numbers who main- 
tain allegiance to foreign governments, and also, on the other 
hand, of promoting such education of aliens permanently re- 
siding in America as shall help them rapidly to acquire our ideas 
and ideals, and transform them speedily into true American 
citizens. 

The need of regulating immigration from Europe and West 
Asia is so well recognized that nothing further will be said upon 
it in this brief discussion. It is important, however, that 
Americans should realize that the present laws dealing with 
Japanese, Chinese and Hindus are quite obsolete. They are not 
only obsolete ; they are positively dangerous. 

New Japan has already acquired the mechanical instru- 
ments, the political, economic and industrial methods, and the 
science, education, ideas and ideals of Occidental civilization. 
New China is rapidly following in the footsteps of Japan. 
Both are increasingly self-conscious and insistent on courteous 
treatment and observance of treaties. They are asking, with 
growing earnestness, for recognition on a basis of equality with 
nations of the West. 

The great world-problem of the twentieth century is un- 
doubtedly the problem of the contact of the East and the West. 
Whether it shall bring us weal or woe depends largely on the 
United States. Shall our Oriental policy be based on race 
pride, disdain and selfishness? Shall it be entirely devoid of 
sympathy? And shall we rely on brute force for carrying it 
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through? Or shall we give justice, courtesy and a square deal, 
refusing to be stampeded by ignorance, ill-founded suspicion 
and falsehood? Shall we "prepare" to maintain by our mili- 
tary might a policy of arrogant disregard of their needs and 
feelings, or shall we remove dangers of conflict by a policy of 
friendly consideration and genuine helpfulness? 

The New Orient renders obsolete and dangerous our nine- 
teenth-century Asiatic policy. Let us now promptly adopt a 
new policy; one that will provide, on the one hand, for the just 
demands of the Pacific Coast States to be protected from a 
swamping Asiatic immigration ; and yet that also provides on 
the other hand for full courtesy of treatment and for complete 
freedom from race discrimination, which is inevitably regarded 
as humiliating. The new policy should provide for observance 
of the spirit no less than of the wording of our treaties, and be 
thus in harmony with the principles of good neighborliness. 

All this means that we need comprehensive immigration 
legislation dealing with the entire question in such a way as to 
conserve American institutions, protect American labor from 
dangerous economic competition, and promote intelligent and 
enduring friendliness between America and all the nations, 
East and West, because free from differential race treatment. 

The legislation needed should deal with: 

1. The regulation of immigration. 

2. The registration of aliens. 

3. The distribution of immigrants. 

4. The education of aliens for American life. 

5. The protection of aliens by the federal government. 

6. The naturalization of aliens. 

Legislation dealing with these matters should be controlled 
by the following principles : 

1. The United States should so regulate, and, where necessary, re- 
strict immigration as to provide that only so many immigrants of each 
race or people may be admitted as can be wholesomely Americanized. 

2. The number of those individuals of each race or people already in 
the United States who have become Americanized affords the best basis 
of the measure for the further immigration of that people. 

3. American standards of living should be protected from the dan- 
gerous economic competition of immigrants, whether from Europe or 
from Asia. 

4. Such provisions for the care of aliens residing among us should be 
made as will promote their rapid and genuine Americanization and thus 
maintain intact our democratic institutions and national unity. 

5. The federal government should be empowered by Congress to pro- 
tect the lives and property of aliens. 

6. All legislation dealing with immigration and with resident aliens 
should be based on justice and goodwill as well as on economic and 
political considerations. 
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Important Specifications 

1. Regulation of the Rate of Immigration. 

The maximum permissible annual immigration from any people 
should be a definite per cent, (say five) of those from that people 
who have already become naturalized citizens, together with all 
American-born children of immigrants of that people. 

2. A Federal Bureau for the Registration of Aliens. 

A Federal Bureau for the Registration of Aliens should be estab- 
lished and all resident aliens should be required to register and to 
keep registered until they have become American citizens. A regis- 
tration fee (ten or perhaps five dollars a year) might well be re- 
quired of all male aliens eighteen years of age or over. 

3. The Federal Distribution Bureau. 

The Federal Bureau for the Distribution of Immigrants should be 
developed and provided with increased funds for larger and more 
effective methods. 

4. A Federal Bureau for the Education of Aliens. 

A Federal Bureau for the Education of Aliens for American Citizen- 
ship should be established. While this bureau should not set up its 
own schools, its duty should be to promote the establishment by local 
bodies of suitable schools in needful localities and all registered aliens 
should be given education for citizenship free of cost. The bureau 
should be provided with funds for subsidies to be granted to schools 
upon the fulfilment of conditions prescribed by the bureau. The 
registration fee of aliens might well be reduced by one dollar ($1.00) 
for every examination passed. 

6. Congressional Legislation for the Adequate Protection of Aliens. 

Congress should at once enact a law enabling the federal government 
to exercise immediate jurisdiction in any case involving the protec- 
tion of and justice to aliens. The treaties place this responsibility 
on the federal government, but no laws as yet give it this power. 
The bill drafted by Hon. Wm. H. Taft and endorsed by the American 
Bar Association, or some similar bill, should be passed. 

6. Amendment of Naturalization Laws. 

The standards of naturalization should be raised. Only those appli- 
cants for naturalization should be regarded as qualified who have 
passed all the examinations of the schools for citizenship and who 
have maintained their registration without break from the time of 
their admittance to America. Under the foregoing provisions and 
rigid limitations as to numbers and qualifications, naturalization 
should be given to all who qualify regardless of race. 

A Few Additional Details 

(a) No change should be made in the schedule for maximum 
immigration between the census periods. With each new 
census a new schedule should be prepared, but it should not go 
into operation automatically. Congress should reconsider the 
whole matter once in ten years upon receiving the figures based 
upon the new census, and decide either to adopt the new sched- 
ule or some new percentage rate, or possibly to continue the 
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same schedule for another decade. This plan does not con- 
template automatic geometric increase of immigration, either 
annual or decennial. 

(6) Provision should be made for certain excepted classes. 
Government officials, travelers and students would, of course, be 
admitted outside of the fixed schedule figures. Aliens who have 
already resided in America and taken out their first papers, or 
who have passed all the required examinations, should also 
doubtless be admitted freely, regardless of the schedule. 
Women, and children under fourteen years of age, should also 
be included among the excepted classes. If thought important, 
unmarried women twenty-one years of age and over might be 
subject to the percentage rate. By providing for such excep- 
tions the drastic features of the proposed plan would be largely, 
perhaps wholly relieved. 

(c) Should the restriction required by the five per cent, plan 
be regarded as excessively severe, the per cent, rate could be 
advanced. In any case it seems desirable that the five per cent, 
restriction should be applied only to males fourteen years of 
age and over, and to unmarried women twenty-one years of 
age and over. 
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(d) In order to provide for those coming from countries 
from which few have become American citizens, a minimum 
permissible annual immigration of, say, 500 or possibly 1,000 
might be allowed, regardless of the percentage rate. 

(e) Registration, with payment of the fee, might well be re- 
quired only of male aliens eighteen years of age and over. 
Since, however, it is highly desirable that immigrant women 
also should learn the English language, provision might be 
made that all alien women should register without payment of 
the fee and be given the privileges of education and of taking 
the examinations free of cost. This privilege might extend 
over a period of five years. After passing the examinations 
there should be no further requirement for registration. If, 
however, after five years the examinations have not been 
passed, then they should be required to pay a registration tax 
(of say five or six dollars annually) , a reduction of one dollar 
being allowed for every examination passed. 

(/) In order to meet special cases and exigencies, such as 
religious or political persecutions, war, famine or flood, provi- 
sion might well be made to give special power to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration in consultation with the Commissioner 
of Labor and one or two other specified high officials to order 
exceptional treatment. 

(g) The proposed policy, if enacted into law, would put into 
the hands of Congress a flexible instrument for the continuous 
and exact regulation of immigration, adapting it from time to 
time to the economic conditions of the country. Is it not im- 
portant for Congress to take complete and exact control of the 
situation while the present lull is on and be able to determine 
what the maximum immigration shall be before we find our- 
selves overwhelmed with its magnitude? If the post-bellum 
immigration should prove to be small, a law limiting it to 
figures proposed by this plan would not restrict it. 

(h) An objection to the proposed plan is raised by some. 
It is urged that tens of thousands would suffer the hardship of 
deportation because of arrival after the maximum limit has 
been reached. Such a situation, however, could easily be 
avoided by a little care in the matter of administration. Provi- 
sion could be made, for instance, that each of the transportation 
lines bringing immigrants from any particular land should 
agree with the immigration office upon the maximum number 
of immigrants that it may bring to America during the year, 
the sum total of these agreements being equal to maximum per- 
missible immigration from that particular land. There would 
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then be no danger of deportation because of excessive immigra- 
tion. The steamship lines, moreover, would see to it that their 
immigration accommodation would be continuously occupied 
throughout the year, avoiding thus a rush during the first two 
or three months of the year. 

(i) A second objection is raised by some, namely, the diffi- 
culty of selecting the favored ones in those countries where the 
restriction would be severe. This difficulty, however, would be 
completely obviated by the steamship companies themselves. 
Immigrants would secure passage in the order of their purchase 
of tickets ; first come, first served. 

(;') In order to alleviate hardship as far as possible, might 
not immigration inspection offices be established in the prin- 
cipal ports of departure, and provision be made that all immi- 
gration from specified regions should receive inspection at those 
offices alone, such inspection to be final? 

(k) The most searching criticism of the policy and program 
here proposed deals with the percentage principle itself. It is 
said by critics to be mechanical and therefore artificial. More- 
over, while it professes to be free from race discrimination, it 
nevertheless is in fact strongly discriminating, for it seizes 
upon the accident of a small Japanese and Chinese American- 
born citizenship to enforce an exceedingly rigid restriction of 
immigrants from those lands while it permits tens and even 
hundreds of thousands to come from European lands, merely 
because their large immigration took place decades ago. The 
plan, therefore, they urge, cannot be satisfactory to Japan. 

These criticisms overlook certain facts. The plan takes 
Americanization as its foundation principle of restriction. Let 
the critic face this question. Is it, or is it not true, that Amer- 
icanization of newcomers from any particular land depends in 
some close way upon the degree of Americanization of those 
from that land who are already here? Does a new Italian or 
Japanese immigrant become an American in spirit and in lan- 
guage equally easily and wholesomely whether the Italian or 
Japanese group with which he is in daily contact is well Amer- 
icanized, or hardly Americanized at all? Whether they speak 
and read English easily and are voting citizens, or whether 
they speak English only smatteringly, read only their own 
foreign-language papers and have no voting power or political 
interests? If the newcomers become Americanized equally 
easily and rapidly under either set of conditions, then the per- 
centage principle of limitation is artificial and mechanical; 
otherwise it is sociological and psychological. The writer holds 
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that the keeping of newcomers from any people to some small 
percentage of those of that people who have already become 
American citizens is a fundamental psychological and sociolog- 
ical principle, and that the proposal therefore is not mechanical 
nor artificial. 

The admission of larger numbers than can be easily Amer- 
icanized creates and maintains difficulties of many kinds — eco- 
nomic, political and racial. The welfare of the immigrants 
themselves and of the American people, and the abiding success 
of our democratic institutions depends upon the proper and 
rapid Americanization of all who settle permanently in our 
land. 

Another fact to be kept in mind is that we must start with 
the present actual situation. We can not ignore or go back on 
history. We can no more rectify the inequalities of past im- 
migration — Japanese or Italian as compared with English, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian — than we can rectify the accident of an 
unfortunate grandfather. We must start our new policy and 
program with the situation as it is to-day. We must insist that 
immigration from no land shall be larger than we can Amer- 
icanize. This requires the admission of immigrants from dif- 
ferent lands in different numbers, but upon the same principle. 
This is not " race discrimination " in the usual sense, and in the 
sense to which Japan raises objection. 

The assertion that Japanese will resent this proposal, is an 
assumption based on ignorance. The critic fails to understand 
the essence of Japan's criticism of our present policies. Japan 
is not demanding opportunity for free immigration. But she 
does earnestly ask for removal of the humiliation of differential 
treatment on the mere ground of race. 

As a matter of fact Japanese who understand the fore- 
going proposals do not resent them. If all immigration to 
America is restricted on the same principle, that which they 
resent is removed, and they are satisfied. Baron Kato, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, at a dinner of welcome (February 
10, 1915) to Professor Shailer Mathews and the writer, who 
went to Japan as the Christian Embassy of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America to the churches of Japan, 
said: "We would not mind disabilities if they were equally 
applicable to all nations. . . . Questions like this require time 
to settle. ... At the same time we can not rest satisfied until 
this question is finally and properly settled." 

It may not be amiss to note that as the decades pass, if those 
admitted and their children chose to become American citizens, 
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the permissible immigration from any particular land will natu- 
rally increase decade by decade. The newcomers, however, 
being always kept at a small percentage of those already Amer- 
icanized, the objections to and dangers from increasing immi- 
gration from those lands will be held at a minimum. 

Conclusion 

Would not the above proposals for a Comprehensive and 
Constructive Immigration Policy coordinate, systematize and 
rationalize our entire procedure in dealing with immigration, 
and solve in a fundamental way its most perplexing difficulties? 
Such a policy would protect American labor from danger of 
sudden and excessive immigration from any land. It would 
promote the wholesome and rapid assimilation of all newcomers. 
It would regulate the rate of the coming of immigrants from 
any land by the proven capacity for Americanization of those 
from that land already here. It would keep the newcomers of 
each people always a minority of its Americanized citizens. 
It would be free from every trace of differential race treatment. 
Our relations with Japan and China would thus be right. 

Such a policy, therefore, giving to every people the "most 
favored nation treatment," would maintain and deepen our in- 
ternational friendship on every side. 

Criticism of this plan is invited. If the reader finds him- 
self in harmony with this proposal a letter of endorsement 
would be appreciated. 



THE PRESENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CON- 
DITIONS AS RESULTS OF APPLIED 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

By GEORGE W. PERKINS 

AS recently as when our fathers were boys, Samuel W. 
Morse, from a room at 100 Washington Square East, 
New York City, flashed to the world the first message ever car- 
ried by electricity. That message was the query " What hath 
God wrought?" How prophetic was that query, in view of 
the stupendous revolution in social and industrial relations 
brought about since then by the use of electricity. 

When miracles are mentioned our minds instinctively revert 
to the miracles chronicled in the Bible, and yet, with the pos- 
sible exception of the raising of the dead, is there a miracle 



